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(Benesis 

4* 


HlNYONE  seeking  to  study  "The  First  Book  of  Moses 
called  Genesis"  finds  his  way  blocked  at  the  outset 
by  the  usual  Biblical  hindrances.  The  sacred 
writer  neither  says  what  the  Book  is  about,  nor 
offers  any  explanation  of  its  lessons;  and  the  copyists  of 
ancient  days,  by  omitting  all  division  marks,  have  strung 
everything  together  as  if  it  were  one  unbroken  whole.  In 
spite  of  all  this  and  our  haphazard  division  into  chapters 
and  verses,  he  can  always,  of  course,  find  beatuiful  thoughts 
and  valuable  teachings  in  it;  but  it  is  folly  for  him  to 
think  that  'he  is  studying  the  Book  itself,  and  learning  what 
the  sacred  writer  was  teaching  in  the  various  lessons  contain 
ed  in  it,  so  long  as  he  does  not  know  where  one  lesson  ends 
and  another  'begins.  For  him  to  be  able  to  mark  the  lessons 
out,  so  that  each  one  stands  distinctly  by  itself,  he  needs  to 
have  that  which  may  safely  be  called  the  kev  to  the  Book;  the 
plan  upon  which  they  are  modelled.  Fortunately  that  plan 
is  a  very  simple  one  and  easily  found.  Bach  of  'the 
making  up  the  first  part  of  the  Book  consists  of  frWQ 


first,  *  «2^rt  ^t^dWtfo"  ?JY1ng  fhp  prminri.arnrk.  or  start 
ing  point  of  the  lesson;  and  then  the  IPSSOT^  itspjf.  usually  a 
vivid  word  picture  'based  upon  the  introductory  part. 

It  is  an  arrangement  admirably  suite:!  to  the  simple  pic 
torial  teaching  which  was  being  given,  and  most  likely  was 
one  to  which  the  sacred  writer  'had  been  accustomed;  just  as 
the  language,  illustrations  and  methods  employed  were  what 
the  people  would  have  readily  understood,  whether  they  took 
the  form  of  marv.^11^"8  word-pictures  like  that  of  mankind  in 
Ed£n.,  or  symbolic  teaching  ?"^  Q0  tl10  ff^npalflft^fll  ***** 

The  next  thing  for  the  student  to  do  is  to  study  each  les 
son  and  get  a  general  idea  of  its  drift.  The  first  />ne  is  plain 
ly  about  the  'high  place  assigned  by  God  to  mankind:  the  se- 


cond  about  His  goodness;  -and  the  third  about  sin,  and  its 
wages.  Then  come  strange  pictures  of  a  state  of  things  in 
which  the  death  penalty  is  not  inflicted  and  everyone  seems  to 
do  as  he  Hikes.  All  of  them  are  lessons  such  as  would  be  need 
ed  for  preparing  debased  and  ignorant  people  to  live  manly 
and  upright  lives. 

These  lessons,  seven  in  number,  are  followed  by  extracts 
from  the  early  records  of  the  Israelites,  showing  the  high  and 
noble  place  they  were  to  fill  in  the  world,  and  how,  through 
their  race,  all  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed;  and 
showing  also  how,  in  spite  of  evil  doings  and  judgments  there 
on,  God's  good  hand  had  been  over  tne  race,  shielding,  help 
ing,  providing  and  ever  leading  them  on  to  the  fulfilment  of 
their  high  destiny. 

Thus  to  understand  the  aim  and  method  of  the  Book  we 
have  only  to  picture  to  ourselves  what  n  racejaf  si  a  VPS,  down 
trodden  and  despondent  like  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  needed 
for  their  uplifting  and  encouragement.  They  had  to  be  taught 
the  nobility  of  man  and  ^'yl^j^ff  frinrinAgQ  nf  fi^-  t^e  spir 
it  of  the  race  'had  to  be  aroused  by  the  knowledge  of  the  place 
they  were  meant  to  fill  in  God's  plans  in  the  world ;  the  people 
urged  to  live  worthy  of  their  high  calling,  and  enabled  to  do 
so  Jby  being  set  free  from  the  grass  errors  begotten  of  bondage. 
Slaves,  in  daily  dread  of  the  taskmaker's  lash,  dream  of  a  time 
when  punishment  and  restraint  will  cease  to  exist  and  each 
will  he  free  to  do  as  'he  likes;  and  they  had  to  be  taught  that 
guch  a  state  of  things  could  only  be  in  a  sinless  world;  that 
the  wretchedness  of  life  and  labor  comes  from  sin,  and  the  ah- 
ence  of  punishment  and  restraint  would  but  mean  a  wild  out 
break  of  wickedness  and  violence,  bringing  greater  misery 
than  ever;  and  that  the  only  way  to  have  law  and  order  was 
to  have  them  enforced  with  penalties. 

One  thimg  very  noticeable  throughout  all  these  lessons  is 
the  sacred  writer's  absolute  certg"'Ti|tv  that  hP  is  not  merely^ 
speaking  for_God  but  that  God  is  speaking  through  him;  and 
his  assured  expectation  that  his  readers  wirfaccept  it  as  a 
fact.  Indeed  the  -cogency  of  the  (lessons  plainly  depended  up 
on  the  belief  that  they  were  inspired  and  that  it  was  God's  own 
teaching  that  was  being  given  in  them.  Those,  for  instance, 
upon  the  no-punishment  system  in  which  Cain's  family  and 
the  genealogical  table  fill  so  large  a  place,  would  have  been 
very  weightless  unless  they  had  been  Relieved  to  he  examples 


and  teachings  chosen  and  given  by  God  Himself  through  th* 
writer. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  material  used  in  the  lesaone 
had  never  'been  used  or  known  before,  any  more  than  it  means 
that  the  language  in  which  they  were  written  was  a  new  lan 
guage  used  then  for  the  first  time;  but  that,  from  whatever 
source  the  material  was  drawn  and  in  whatever  form  the  in 
struction  was  put,  it  was  the  mind  and  will  of  God  that  wa» 
being  taugiht;  the  writer  having  been  so  quickened  and  en 
lightened  by  God  that  he  knew,  and  was  sure,  that  the  teach- 
ig  was  what  God  wanted  given  and  in  the  form  God  wanted  it 
to  be. 

It  seems  only  fitting  that,  at  the  very  outset,  the  people  of 
God  should  thus  be  taught  ihow  they  were  to  regard  the  Books 
which  from  time  to  time  would  be  given  for  their  help  and 
guidance  throughout  all  ages;  and  that  In  the  very  first  ele 
mentary  lessons  they  should  be  s'hown  plainly  and  simply  Wiat 
they  were  to  treat  the  writers  as  inspired  by  Him  and  those 
Books  to  be  His  word. 


GENESIS 
Lesson  1.— 1. 1— II.  3. 


MAN  THE  CROWN  OF  THE  CREATION  OF  GOD 

(A)      I.     1,  2  (part)          (B)  I.     2  (part) — II.  3. 
(A) 

I.  1,  2  ( ...  face  of  the  deep.)  Ground-Work— In  the  first 
of  these  lessons  they  were  taught  something  which  slaves, 
above  all,  lhad  to  know  and  believe  for  their  uplifting — the  no 
bility  of  man;  that  mankind  is  the  crown  of  the  creation  of 
God.  In  tea'chdng  them  this  the  sacred  writer,  instead  of  .giv 
ing  them  a  learned  treatise  upon  creation  beginning  with  the 
origin  of  miatter  and  winding  up  with  man,  assumed  the  heav 
en  and  the  earth  to  tie  already  in  existence,  but  the  earth  waste 
and  void  and  the  heaven  above  it  in  a  corresponding  state  of 
darkness;  and  with  that  as  the  ground-work  and  thrown,  as  it 
were,  on  a  screen,  evolved  a  simple  picture  lesson  which  show 
ed  them  unmistakably  the  place  that  God,  the  Creator  of  Iheav- 
en  and  earth,  had  assigned  to  man. 


(B) 


I  2  (part) — II.  3. — It  was  a  kind  of  moving  picture,  de 
veloped  from  above  downwards,  and  arranged  so  as  to  show 
them  first  of  all  the  forming  of  the  framework  of  nature  as 


they  knew  it,  then  the  filling  of  that  framework  in. 

Th«  Framework.  The  Filling-in. 

1.  Light.  4.     Lights —    Sun,    moon 

and  stars. 

2.  Firmament,  the  divi-  5.     Creatures   of  the  air 
eion  of  fluids  above  and  toe-           and  water. 

low. 

3.  Dry  land,  grass     and  6.     Dwellers     on       land, 
herbs.                                                    beasts  and  man. 

7.     The  Sabbath. 

The  convincing  power  of  the  picture,  as  indeed  of  the 
whole  lesson,  lay  in  the  fact  tlhat,  all  through  it  the  teaching 
that  was  being  given  them  was  God's  teaching;  the  doings 
were  His.  The  creation,  in  every  part  of  it,  was  God's  crea 
tion.  His  Breath,  they  were  told,  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters;  He  spake,  and  it  was  done.  And  mankind,  as  He 
Himself  was  teaching  them  in  the  scenes  displayed  before 
them,  was  the  crown  of  His  creation;  made  in  the  likeness  of 
God;  made  to  have  dominion  otver  every  other  living  creature 
that  He  had  made.  Belief  in  that  dignity  of  manhood  was  the 
beginning  of  their  uplifting;  the  knowledge  that  they,  slaves 
though  they  were,  were  themselves  being  made  in  the  likeness 
of  God,  monarchs  of  creation. 

It  was  not  ileft  altogether  to  them  to  draw  inferences  from 
that  wonderful  word-picture.     Thinjg^jalLUiLi — fchor—  specially. 
>  needed  for  correcting  the  faults  of  a  depraved  nature  and  >liv- 

•  ing  as  became  their  origin,  were  plainly  told  them  as  being 

•  commands  of  God  the  creator. 

The  first  had  to  do  with  lowering  the  birth-rate.  God's 
plans  for  the  beings  made  in  His  likeness  and  set  by  Him  over 
the  earth  which  He  had  made,  were  being  carried  tout  when 
they  were  multiplying  and  filling  the  earth  and  subduing  it; 
and  it  was  luipon  such  as  carried  out  His  plans  that  His  bless 
ing  rested. 

The  second  evidently  dealt  with  that  tendency  of  slavish 
natures  to  tyrannize  over  their  fellows;  for  it  taught  them 
that  it  was  in  getting  dominion  over  every  other  living  crea 
ture  except  their  fellow-man  that  their  manhood  was  meant 
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to  show  itself.  Lording  it  over  it'heir  fellows  had  no  place  in 
God's  plans  for  mankind  and  was  no  sign  of  any  God-given 
greatness.  AH  were  to  regard  themselves  ias  heirs  of  the 
same  state  Off  nobility;  a  brotherhood,  each  memiber  of  which 
was  meant  to  be  in  the  likeness  in  God. 

A<s  if  in  answer  to  the  longings  of  .the  oppressed  for  a 
time  when  cruelty  and  violence  would  t>e  unknown,  a  vision 
of  gentleness  was  s'hown  them;  but  it  was  enshrined  in_  a 
,itate,of  perfection  no  longer  existing.  Still  it  was  something 
at  which  they  were  .always  to  aim,  for  the  teaching  was  given 
them  in  connection  with  their  being  in  the  likeness  of  God, 
and  given  too  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  never  have  for 
gotten  it.  Whenever  they  sat  iby  the  fleslnpots  of  Egypt  they 
would  'have  been  reminded  of  it,  for  the  stale  of  being  that 
was  pictured  to  them  was  one  in  whieh  none  preyed  on  others, 
neither  man,  nor  the  creatures  over  which  he  was  to  rule;  but 
all  of  them  fed  upon  the  'herb  yielding  seed  and  upon  the  fruit 
of  the  trees. 

The  lesson  closed  with  the  great  gift  of  God  to  -man,  the 
Sabbath,  the  .sign  and  seal  of  his  having  been  made  in  the  like 
ness  of  God.  Its  place  in  the  lesson  showed  that  it  was  to  be 
the  great  'Upholder  of  true  manhood,  the  likeness  of  God;  so 
that  the  way  in  which  it  was  kept  would  be  the  gauge  of  the 
reality  of  that  likeness.  It  was  the  day  which  God  had  bless 
ed,  and  His  children  were  to  keep  it  as  the  divinely  given  les 
son  taught  them  their  Father  treated  it. 


Lesson  2.— II.  4—24. 
THE  GOODNESS  OF  GOD 

(A)      II.  4 — 7.  (b)      8 — 24. 

(A) 

II.  4 — 7.  Ground- Work — The  second  lesson  taught  a 
down-trodden  people  about  God's  ;goodness  to  mankind,  by 
giving  them  a  vision  of  the  happy  life  He  would  .have  His  peo 
ple  lead.  It  began  with  the  heaven  and  the  earth  bringing  forth 
things  as  described  in  the  former  lesson,  but  wR'h  their  pro 
ductive  powers  kept,  as  it  were,  in  the  'background,  ready  for 
use  when  required;  so  that  the  scene  which  forms  the  ground 
work  of  the  lesson  is  the  earth  lifeless  and  bare,  bare  as  the 
rainless  desert  of  Egypt.  To  make  the  lesson  clear  to  them, 
tb-ey  were  told  that  there  was  no  man  to  cultivate  it;  that  is, 
that  there  was  no  one  to  do  as  they  were  used  to  seeing  done, 
and  make  canals  to  irrigate  it;  which  meant  that  whatever 
change  took  place,  it  was  not  by  man  that  it  was  done.  Bleak 
as  it  looked,  the  desert  was  ready  in  every  part  to  'burst  forth 
into  life;  for  it  was  watered  by  a  kind  of  natural  irrigation,  a 
mist  wihich  God  brought  up  from  the  earth.  Upon  that  desert 
scene  a  solitary  figure  appeared,  a  man,  created  'by  God  and 
filled  by  Him  with  the  breath  of  life;  and  it  was  by  the  way  in 
wihich  God  was  pictured  as  providing  for  him  that  they  were 
taught  about  His  goodness  towards  mankind. 

(B) 

8 — 24 — In  a  place  of  happiness  an"l  delight  (Eden),  and 
eastward  towards  the  rising  sun,  they  were  S'hown  a  paradise 
planted  by  God,  a  dwelling  place  for  the  man  whom  He  had 
formed.  There  he  was  placed  by  God,  and  all  around  him 
things  beautiful  and  good  for  food  sprang  up,  which  God  had 
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caused  to  grow.  So  bountiful  was  God's  goodness  that  the  riv 
er  of  ^happiness,  which  flowed  into  the  iplace  of  man's  abode, 
flowed  out  again,  as  the  names  denote,  in  ever  increasing  force 
a  four-fold  stream,  bearing  to  the  four  'corner®  of  the  earth,  as 
it  were,  blessings  to  alii.  In  that  beautiful  spot  dwelt  the  man, 
pure  and  Ihaipipy,  fousy  ait  work.  And  bound  up,  'they  were 
'taught,  with  that  'happiness  was  law;  things  forbidden  and  the 
penalty  of  death  for  disobedience. 

The  limit  of  God's  goodness,  however,  had  not  been  reach 
ed,  for  the  man  ;was  all  alone,  and  that  was  not  good  for  him. 
-Wiho  Wias  fit  to  mate  with  one  made  In  the  likeness  of  God, 
and  complete  !his  happiness? 

As  in  a  living  picture,  companions  in  plenty  were  s'hown 
coming  to  'him,  brought  'by  God.  Creatures  of  all  sorts  flocked 
around  -him.  Their  origin  was  the  same  as  his,  for  they  too 
>came  out  of  the  iground,  and  he  knew  them  all  and  called  them 
!by  their  names;  ib'uit  none  was  fit  to  mate  with  man,  the  head 
•of  God's  creation,  nor  coulld  .the  wholle  oif  the  rest  of  creation 
together  supply  wihat  was  needed  for  the  fulness  of  luis  well- 
being.  No  matter  liow  .many  and  'how  various  they  were  they 
could  not  provide  the  heljp  and  companionship  wthich  such  a 
nature  needed.  It  was  only  in  one  of  ihis  own  kind  that  such 
help  and  companionship  could  ibe  found,  in  one  who  was  so 
wholly  at  one  with  him  that  she  was,  as  it  were,  bone  of  his 
bones  and  flesih  of  Ms  flesh;  and  marriage,  the  home  as  God 
meant  it  to  be,  formed  the  climax  in  this  picture  which  He  gave 
them  of  His  goodness,  the  crown  of  the  happiness  of  the  para 
dise  in  Eden. 
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Lesson  3.— II.  25— III.  24. 


SIN  AND  ITS  WAGES 

(A)  H.     25         (b)  III.     1 — 24. 
(A) 

II.  25.  Ground- Work — The  scene  set  before  them  as  the 
starting-point  of  the  next  lesson  was  one  of  child-like  inno 
cence;  the  man  and  the  woman,  like  little  children,  ncked  and 
unashamed.  With  that  as  the  ground-work,  there  was  drawn 
a  picture  which  darkened  as  it  .grew,  until  at  last  the  inno 
cence  and  the  happiness  were  all  blotted  out,  and  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  tiie  misery  of  shame  and  sin  and  its  wages. 


(B) 

III.  i — 24. — The  lesson,  wMch  like  the  rest,  was  divinely 
given  for  all  times,  was  put  in  a  way  which  would  appeal,  es 
pecially  to  people  girding  against  restraint  and  longing  to  be 
free  to  live  just  as  they  liked. 

They  were  shown  the  coming  of  temptation;  'how  it  oame 
to  the  woman  secretly  and  treacherously,  like  a  snake  in  the 
grass.  It  began  by  drawing  her  attention  to  the  restraint  laid 
upon  her  by  God,  seeking  thereby  to  make  the  yoke  gall;  and 
then,  to  weaken  her  power  of  resistance,  persuaded  ;her  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  death  penalty.  She  was  made  to  think  'that 
what  God  had  said  was  merely  a  threat  to  keep  them  from  be 
coming  fit  and  able  to  judge  for  themselves  in  all  things,  rul 
ers  o-f  their  own  actions,  free  from  guardianship,  independent. 

The  usual  reasons  for  yielding  were  then  described  as 
suggesting  themselves  to  her;  excuses  which  had  to  do  with 
the  lust  of  the  fles>h,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  vain-glory  of 
life.  The  forbidden  tree,  she  saw,  was  good  for  food  like  the 
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rest  of  'the  trees  in  the  garden;  it  was  ;a  source  of  pleasure,  a 
delight  to  the  eyes;  and  lastly  it  would  make  her  wise,  open 
ing  up  the  only  branch  of  knowledge  hidden  ifrom  her,  and 
making  her  god-like,  knowing  all  about  life  and  'how  to  order 
it.  Yielding  to  these  excuses  she  took  of  the  forbidden  fruit 
and  did  eat. 

The  case  of  Adam  was  different.  Free  from  the  glamour 
o>f  ^temptation  'he  could  see  the  sinfulness  of  the  deed,  and  yet 
'he  fell,  persuaded  by  his  wife;  an  example  of  the  spread  of 
sin  through  companionship  and  Influence. 

After  having  touched  upon  the  two  ways  of  the  working  of 
sin  dealt  with  in  these  lessons,  t'he  sacred  writer  went  on  to 
give  a  list  of  its  terrible  wages — sihame;  fear  O'f  the  presence 
of  God;  the  judgment  o<f  God  as  it  shows  itself  on  earth  in  the 
unceasing  struggle  witih  evil,  in  the  blasted  married  life,  blast 
ed  la'bor,  the  doss  of  Paradise  and  o>f  all  ithat  belonged  to  the 
happy  life  of  innocence. 

All  were  held  guilty:  the  tempter,  the  tempted  and  the 
one  wiho  knowingly  yielded;  and  all  had  to  reap  the  reward 
of  ill-doing.  In  t'he  .serpent  grovelling  on  the  ground  and 
feeding  on  the  dust  that  the  cattle  and  the  beasts  of  the  field 
trampled  under  foot,  the  Israelites  were  taught  the  depths  o>f 
the  degradation  of  one  who  tempts  others  to  sin.  From  tihe 
fate  of  the  man  and  the  wom?n  they  learned  the  folly  and  the 
uselessness  of  sin;  for  to  the  woman  wh •>•  sought  to  gain  plea 
sure  by  it  and  freedom  from  restraint,  it  'brought  sorrow  and 
pain  and  increased  subjection;  whilst  to  the  man  wiho  weakly 
yielded,  it  'brought  toll  and  trouble,  making  his  life  an  endless 
struggle  against  the  curse  of  evil  and  taking  the  pleasure  out 
of  his  work. 

They  'had  become  as  gods,  deciders  of  their  own  actions, 
both  Tight  and  wrong,  but  with  it  had  come  tihe  loss  of  eternal 
life.  Though  made  in  the  likeness  of  God,  they  were  no  long 
er  fit  to  live  for  ever,  and  the  picture  closed  with  them  driven 
out  from  Eden  and  kept  'from  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life  by  the 
dread  of  the  flaming  sword. 
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Lesson  4.— IV.  1—26 
CRIME  UNPUNISHED  AND  THE  HOME 

(A)  IV.     1,  2  (part)        (B)  2  (part) — 20 

(A) 

IV.  1,  2  (...  .his  brother  Abel.)  Ground-Work— The 
penalty  of  death,  they  had  just  been  taught,  was  not  enough 
in  itself  to  keep  human  beings  from  breaking  the  law.  Then 
why  have  it  at  all?  Why  not  carry  out  those  views  upon  re 
straint  and  punishment  so  common  amongst  the  ignorant  and 
enslaved,  and  not  only  abolish  the  death-penalty,  but  let  ev 
eryone  be  free  to  do  as  he  liked  unpunished  and  unchecked? 

By  means  of  envy,  a  common  failing  of  people  in  their 
state  of  life,  they  were  first  of  all  shown  the  effects  of  such  a 
plan  upon  the  home;  how  evil,  unrestrained,  wrecks  it,  and 
how  a  bad  home  goes  from  bad  to  worse,  the  sins  of  the  par 
ents  being  visited  upon  the  children. 

A  home  was  set  before  them,  but  no  longer  in  Paradise. 
In  it  were  two  sons,  God-given  as  children  are  in  a  'home;  but 
their  mother  was  Eve,  she  who  'had  set  at  nought  the  death- 
penalty  and  yielded  to  her  impulses;  and  the  life  from  which 
they  sprang  was  sin-tainted.  Upon  those  sons  their  eyes  were 
fixed. 

(B) 

2  (part)  — 26. — Each  of  the  two  had  Ms  life-work  to  do 
according  to  God's  plan  for  mankind  in  Paradise;  but  now, 
for  approaching  God  in  connection  with  their  work,  they  need 
ed  sacrifice.  In  their  sacrifices  individualism  is  pictured  as 
showing  itself.  They  did  not  act  as  a  family,  but  each  took 
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'his  own  way.  One  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground,  that 
upon  which  the  curse  of  God  -had  'been  laid,  and  offered  it  as  if 
by  his  work  he  had,  of  'himself,  made  it  fit  for  God.  The  offer 
ing  of  the  lamib  wihic'h  the  other  brought  would  /have  had  the 
usual  Jewish  meannig  of  atonement  attached  to  it. 

Into  the  son  whose  atonement  had  not  been  made,  envy 
entered  and  took  up  its  abode.  Evil  'grew  rapidly,  hatred, 
quarrelling,  murder;  and  the  home  was  utterly  wrecked.  Truly 
in  sorrow  Eve  had  brought  forth  children. 

Because  of  his  brother's  blood,  Cain's  work  became  a  curse 
to  him,  and  he  was  cast  out  from  the  presence  of  God,  home 
less  and  a  fugitive.  But  that  was  all.  As  shown  by  his  an 
swer,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  'he  was  Jbeing  pictured  as 
one  of  those  who  repudiate  responsibility  for  others;  and  now, 
in  keeping  with  that,  no  one  was  to  lay  hands  on  him;  for  the 
lesson  which  <God  was  giving  them  was  to  s'how  the  results  of 
letting  crime  go  unpunished  and  not  exacting  the  death  pen 
alty;  resting  satisfied  with  the  effects  upon  the  man  of  his  ill- 
doing,  such  as  the  loss  of  'home,  God's  gift  in  Paradise,  the 
horror  and  shunning  of  his  fellow-man,  his  own  shame  and 
remorse. 

That  he  was  longing  for  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life,  for  the 
happiness  and  ipeace  of  Eden,  was  s'hown  by  his  abiding  in  the 
lad  o.f  Wandering  (Nod)  on  the  east  of  Eden;  but,  in  spite  of 
that,  evil  showed  itself  even  after  the  fourth  generation. 
Prosperous  as  'Lamech's  children  were  pictured  to  be,  and 
skilled  in  things  worldly,  his  home  with  its  two  wives  was  not 
as  God  had  planned  it  in  Eden,  and  Cain's  sin  of  murder  was 
his  in  a  still  more  (horrible  degree. 

That  good  cannot  be  wholly  destroyed,  and  that  evil,  even 
though  it  be  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  'cannot  wholly  tri-umpih 
over  it,  was  taught  by  the  'birth  of  Seth,  and  by  the  fact  that 
men  began  to  call  on  the  name  of  God. 
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Lesson  5.— V.  1— VI.  8. 


CRIME  UNPUNISHED  AND  THE  RACE 

(A)  V.  1,  2         (B)  V.  3 — VI.  8. 

(A) 

V.  1,  2.  Ground-Work — The  ground- work  of  the  lesson 
upon  the  wrecking  of  a  race  by  evil  unchecked  was  a  picture 
of  mankind,  male  and  female,  as  made  by  God  in  His  own  like 
ness  and  iblessed  by  Him.  To  them  was  given  the  symbolic 
name  of  Adam. 

The  outcome  from  such  a  beginning  slhould  have  been  a 
race,  happy  and  innocent,  peaceful  and  good,  their  lives  all 
bright  with  the  blessing  of  God;  but  the  name  that  was  given 
them  was  that  of  one  who  accommodated  himself  to  evil  and 
instead  of  checking  it,  weakly  yielded.  Weakness  of  will,  a  rea 
diness  to  yield  to  the  example  and  influence  of  others,  was  now 
a  mark  of  the  race. 


(B) 

V.  3 — VI.  8 — The  lesson  was  put  in  a  form  intelligible  en 
ough  to  people  who  treasured  up  and  studied  tribal  records, 
and  were  used  to  symbolic  teaching.  A  table,  picturing,  as  it 
were,  the  growth  of  a  tribe  to  its  tenth  generation,  was  set  be 
fore  them;  and  by  means  of  that  they  were  taught  how  what 
might  have  been,  had  mankind  lived  as  God  meant  them  to 
live,  was  changed  by  sin  and  its  wages,  and  how  the  struggle 
•with  evil  went  on  with  varying  success,  till  at  last  the  whole 
race  became  incurably  bad. 
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Adam   (man 130  begets  800   goes  on  living   930  dies 

Beth   (appointed)    ..105  807  912 

Enosh  (incurable)    .90  815  905 

Kenan  (one    who    la- 

menis)     70  840  910 

;Mahalalel     (praise    of 

God)    65  830  895 

Jared  (he  that  des 
cends     162  800  962 

lEnooh    (to  adapt)  .  .      65  300  365 

Methuselah,     (spoil    of 

his  death)    187  782  969 

.Lamech    (poor)     .  .  .    182  595  777 

Noah    (rest)    500 

S'hem  (renown) 
Ham  (heat) 
Japheth  (<a  sign) 

The  people  to  whom  tlhe  lesson  was  beinig  given  were  evi 
dently  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  symbolic  teaching  and  to 
understand  the  use  which,  was  being  made  of  the  meanings  of 
•the  names  of  the  variations  of  tlhe  numbers.  They  had  been 
told  that  Adam  who  headed  the  list  ,was  being  used  as  an  em- 
(blern  of  the  race,  so  by  the  explanation  that  Seth,  the  next  in 
order,  was  begotten  in  Adam's  likeness,  they  would  have 
;known  that  the  rest  of  the  names  were  being  used  in  the  same 
way  as  representatives  of  the  human  race.  Any  risk  of  mis 
taking  tJhem  for  real  men  was  guarded  against  by  the  huge 
ness  of  the  numibers  used.  The  same  method  was  employed 
(by  the  Septuagint  translators  in  the  translation  wihich  they 
made  in  Egypt  about  tihree  centuries  before  the  -Christian  era. 
It  was  meant  for  people  who  would  be  likely  to  take  the  names 
to  be  those  of  founders  of  dynasties,  and  the  second  column 
the  lengths  of  time  their  dynasties  lasted;  for  to  make  the  sa 
cred  writer's  meaning  plain  and  show  that  he  meant  it  to  be 
understood  that  they  were  not  the  names  of  human  being's,  the 
translators  added  100  to  every  age  in  the  first  column  less 
tihan  that  of  Adam,  the  name  which  had  been  plainly  declared 
in  the  ground-work  of  the  lesson  to  be  symbolic.  Another 
thing  which  they  took  into  account  was  that  the  readers  for 
whom  they  were  making  the  translation  were  not  familiar 
with  the  language  of  num'bers  employed  by  the  sacred  writer; 
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tfor,  towards  the  end  of  the  list  where  the  climax  comes,  they 
changed  the  figures  so  as  to  convey  the  same  meaning  by 
means  of  the  relative  size  of  the  numerals;  e.g.  Ihe  three  7'a 
of  Lamecih's  age  are  changed  to  753,  to  depict  how  he  passed 
peacefully  to  his  rest. 

The  record  of  each  life  is  divided  into  three  parts;  the  first 
leading  up  to  the  birth  of  a  son,  the  second  dealing  wi\h  the 
life  after  the  son's  birth,  and  the  third  with  the  summary  end- 
Ing  in  death. 

The  meaning  of  the  first  part  is  given  in  the  words  put 
Into  the  mouth  of  Lamech  at  the  'birth  of  his  son.  It  pictures 
the  labor  and  toil  of  mankind  because  of  the  curse  upon  the 
ground.  As  shown  by  the  numbers,  the  struggle  fluctuated 
much.  At  first  the  victory  was  gradually  being  won;  but  set 
backs  came  which  reached  a  climax  in  the  days  of  Noah  when 
the  race  became  wholly  corrupt. 

The  key  to  the  second  column  is  found  in  the  meaning  of 
the  names  of  the  sons  that  were  'born,  and  the  number  of 
years  that  the  fathers  lived  after  the  births.  The  meanings  of 
v.  ords  change  in  the  course  of  time  in  a  living  language. 
What  the  table  requires  for  its  full  interpretation  is  the  exact 
shade  of  meaning  which  each  of  the  names  had  at  the  time 
when  the  lessons  were  first  given.  In  the  above,  the  meanings 
are  only  roughly  given. 

The  state  of  society  was  that  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
Cain.  Everyone  was  living  his  own  life  without  responsibility 
or  regard  for  others,  and  crime  went  unpunished.  The  mean 
ings  of  the  sons'  names  show  the  different  means  used  by  the 
fathers  to  meet  the  trials  of  such  a  state  of  life;  the  years  af 
ter  the  births,  their  varying  values.  The  round  numbers  evi 
dently  stood  for  what  was  even  and  peaceful;  the  other  num 
bers  for  what  was  more  or  less  broken  and  troubled.  Thus 
when  Adam  was  going  through  the  time  of  trial,  after  the  idea 
that  those  things  were  appointed  (Seth)  came  into  his  life, 
It  was  pictured  as  flowing  on  evenly  and  smoothly  800  years; 
like  as  it  was  with  Jared's  after  the  coming  of  dedication  or 
adaptation  (Enoch)  into  it.  Also  Enoch,  after  Methuselah 
(the  spoil  of  his  death)  was  foorn,  having  died  to  the  world, 
walked  with  God  300  years.  On  the  other  hand  Seth's  view 
that  it  was  incurable  brought  him  no  peace;  whilst  the  effect 
on  Enosh  of  the  lamentations  which  he  brought  forth,  are  re 
presented  by  a  more  broken  number  still,  815.  The  most 
troubled  life  of  all  seems  to  have  been  that  of  Lamech  after 
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the  birth  of  him  who  would  bring  comfort  to  them;  so  great 
was  the  discord  between  the  new  system  and  the  old. 

One  teaching  of  the  third  column  is  very  plain.  Everyone 
of  the  lives  had  something  in  it  which  brought  death,  the 
judgment  of  God,  upon  it,  except  that  of  Enoch  who  walked 
with  God.  When  he  ihad  completed  his  year  of  years,  instead 
of  dying,  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him.  The  three  sevens  of 
the  age  of  Lamech  to  whom  God  'had  given  comfort  at  the 
"birth  of  Noa'h  (consolation,  or  rest)  seem  to  show  that  at  the 
last  he  entered  into  perfect  rest. 

The  lesson  then  went  on  to  describe  the  spread  of  evil  in 
the  race.  Instead  of  the  sons  of  God  seeking  helps-meet  for 
beings  made  in  the  likeness  of  God,  they  chose  the  daughters 
of  men;  the  good  consorting  with  the  'bad,  as  Adam  had  done 
with  Eve  after  her  fall,  and  with  the  same  result;  the  cor 
ruption  of  the  good.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  offspring 
was  mighty  and  famous,  tout  in  the  sight  of  God  corrupt  and 
vile;  and  His  judgment  went  forth  against  the  ruined  race. 

Again,  as  it  was  with  the  family,  they  were  taught  that 
good  is  indestructible;  that  evil  cannot  wholly  triumph.  In 
the  list  that  was  given  them  there  was  Enoch  who  walked 
with  God;  and  now  there  was  Noah  who  found  grace  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord. 

The  list  leaves  off  abruptly  at  the  birth  of  Noah's  sons; 
the  incomplete  table  showing  that  the  lesson  was  unfinished. 
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Lesson  6— VI.  9— IX.  29. 


THE  NEW  ERA 

(A)   VI.     9 — 12          (B)   VI.  13 — IX.  29 

(A) 

VI.  9 — 12.  Ground- Work. — The  ground-work  of  the  lesson 
is  the  picture  of  a  righteous  man  and  his  household  in  the 
midst  of  a  wicked  world:  the  man  walking  with  God;  the 
earth  corrupt  before  God  and  filled  with  violence,  and  God 
beholding  it.  All  flesh  had  corrupted  His  way  upon  the  earth 
none  hindering. 

The  last  lesson  as  was  made  clear  by  the  abrupt  ending  of 
the  list  at  the  birth  of  Noah's  sons,  was  left  incomplete.  It 
had  set  forth  the  state  of  anarchy  to  which  abolishing  re 
straints  and  punishments  leads,  and  had  pointed  out  that 
there  was  another  way,  one  which  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Lord;  but  there  it  had  stopped,  its  completion  being  left 
for  this  lesson. 

The  leading  character  is  Noah,  one  of  those  symbolic  fig 
ures  which  had  been  given  in  the  list.  The  three  sons  that 
were  born  to  him  are  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  rest  of 
the  list,  and,  besides  being  made  to  typify  by  the  meanings  of 
their  names,  the  motives  by  which  his  life  was  ruled  after 
their  birth,  are  also  used  as  if  they  were  real  people.  Judg 
ing  from  their  names  Noah  was  being  regarded  as  one  who 
did  not  let  others  go  down  the  way  of  sin  and  death  unwarn 
ed,  unchecked.  Recalling  that  he  was  a  being  made  by  God 
and  placed  by  Him  (Shem)  in  the  midst  of  an  evil  race,  his 
heart  waxed  hot  within  him  (Ham)  and  like  a  true  preacher 
of  righteousness  he  acted  as  a  sign  (Japheth)  to  them  and 
earnestly  sought  to  persuade  them  to  amend  their  evil  ways. 

The  people  spoken  of  as  "all  flesh"  were  those  who     had 
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lived  for  generations  under  the  scheme  typified  by  the  case  of 
Cain,  who  was  not  allowed  to  be  put  to  death  for  the  murder 
he  had  committed;  and  the  state  in  which  they  were,  was  the 
result  of  each  one's  doing  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes  un 
molested,  without  any  punishment  or  restraint  except  the 
moral  effect  of  disapproval  and  aversion. 


(B) 


VI.  13 — IX.  29 — It  was  with  those  two  systems  that  the 
lesson  dealt.  The  old  one  had  failed  so  utterly  that  the  judg 
ment  of  God  was  poured  out  from  heaven  upon  all  who  follow 
ed  it.  It  had  filled  the  earth  with  violence,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  .be  done  with  those  who  held  to  it  and  lived  their 
own  evil  selfish  lives,  but  to  sweep  them  from  off  the  face  of 
earth,  and  wash  it  clean  from  every  trace  of  them  and  their 
deeds. 

The  new  system  was  that  represented  by  Noah  and  his 
sons.  Again  God's  goodness  and  care  were  taught,  but  this 
time  <by  safety  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  by  the  wise  provision 
for  their  needs,  and  by  the  careful  replacing  of  them  upon 
the  land.  Step  by  step  His  goodness  towards  them  was  shown 
until  the  ark  rested  on  the  mountains  of  the  Curse  of  trem 
bling;  and  when  the  cleansed  earth  was  dry,  they  were  at 
last  let  out  to  begin  the  order  of  things  approved  by  God. 

The  main  features  of  the  new  order  of  things  were  then 
briefly  explained  in  rules  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  re 
cognized  it  to  be  the  duty,  of  human  beings  to  care  for  others 
and  seek  their  good.  The  arrangement  follows  that  which 
was  used  in  dealing  with  the  old  order;  the  examples  of  the 
penalties  imposed  having  to  do  with  those  two  great  gifts  of 
God  to  mankind,  His  likeness  and  the  home. 

At  the  word  of  God  they  came  forth  from  the  ark  and 
took  their  places  on  the  earth.  First  of  all,  Noah  came  into 
the  presence  of  God,  and  he  came  by  means  of  sacrifice;  for 
from  henceforth,  man  was  always  to  'be  regarded  as  'being  ev 
il  from  his  youth.  Then  came  the  directions  to  the  race.  Like 
as  it  was  at  the  first,  so  they  were  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply 
and  replenish  the  earth;  but  now  death  was  recognized,  and 
instead  of  man's  place  being  to  get  dominion  over  every  liv 
ing  creature,  it  was  the  fear  and  dread  of  him  that  would  be 
upon  them;  and  instead  of  only  vegetable  food,  flesh  was  ad- 
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ded.  And  murder  was  not  to  go  unpunished.  In  every  case 
the  death  penalty  was  to  be  enforced;  a  rule  which  would  al 
so  authorize  punishments  for  crimes  of  lesser  degrees. 

The  goodness  of  God  to  man  showed  itself  in  the  coven 
ant  of  His  mercy  imaged  like  His  justice  by  a  natural  abject 
which  would  ever  recall  it;  the  cloud  representing  the  com 
ing  of  the  judgment  of  God  for  sin,  the  rainbow  the  promise 
of  His  mercy.  Like  as  the  home,  in  the  first  order  of  things, 
appeared  as  the  crown  of  God's  goodness,  so  close  following 
this  sign  of  His  goodness,  comes  the  penalty  for  soiling  the 
sanctity  of  the  home,  the  curse  upon  the  offspring  of  the  ir 
reverent  son. 

To  show  that  this  lesson  was  the  completion  of  the  form 
er,  Noah's  year-record  wound  up  like  the  rest  of  the  list;  and 
he  also  died. 
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Lesson  7— X.  1— XL  9. 


PRIDE  OF  RACE 

(A)     X.  I.          (B)     X.  2 — XI.  9. 

(A) 

X.  I.  Ground-Work — They  were  a  chosen  race,  a  race  set 
apart  by  God;  and  because  of  the  great  good  that  would  come 
through  them  to  the  rest  of  mankind  they  had  before  them 
a  world-wide  fame.  Pride  of  race  would  beset  them,  exalted 
views  of  their  place  on  earth  and  of  the  esteem  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  held  amongst  men;  and  instead  of  seeking  to  do 
good  to  all  mankind,  they  would  be  tempted  to  live  by  them 
selves,  a  select  -race,  the  admiration  of  all.  It  was  to  guard 
against  such  pride  of  race  that  this  last  of  the  series  of  les 
sons  was  given  them.  The  ground-work  was  a  picture  of  a 
race,  all  of  the  same  family,  descendants  of  Noah. 

(B) 

X.  2 — XI.  9 — As  in  a  kind  of  panorama  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  whose  names  they  would  have  known  through  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  Egypt,  were  set  before  them.  Though 
pictured  as  starting,  like  the  Israelites  themselves,  as  the 
descendants  of  one  man,  the  offspring  of  a  single  family,  of 
one  race  and  speech,  they  were  now  all  divided  in  their  lands 
and  their  nations,  after  their  families  and  their  tongues.  How 
did  the  break-up  come? 

Instead  of  carrying  out  the  plan  of  God  and  replenishing 
the  earth  they  had  sought  to  make  a  name  and  keep  together; 
and  the  picture  of  that  scattered  race,  hopelessly  divided, 
their  unity  gone,  their  high  designs  shattered,  was  a  warning 
to  the  Israelites,  and  through  them  to  God's  people  of  all 
time,  of  the  judgment  that  would  fall  on  them,  if  they  should 
ever  give  way  to  pride  of  race  and  cease  to  carry  out  His 
plans  for  the  good  of  the  earth. 

The  scene  by  which  this  was  taught  resembled  so  strongly 
the  surroundings  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  that  they  could 
not  have  failed  to  apply  the  lesson  to  themselves — the  plain 
and  the  brick-making;  the  building  of  the  city  and  the  tow- 
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er  whose  top  would  reach  unto  heaven.  The  stopping  of 
the  work  showed  the  wrongness  of  the  motives  underlying  it; 
the  breaking  up  of  the  race  and  of  its  greatness  and  power,  the 
evil  effects  of  those  motives.  The  way  in  which  the  work 
was  pictured  as  being  stopped  served  as  a  constant  reminder 
of  the  lesson.  As  before,  in  the  case  of  the  rainbow,  it  was 
linked  with  something  with  which  they  would  frequently 
meet;  and  whenever  they  heard  people  speaking  in  a  foreign 
language  they  would  have  been  reminded  of  the  warning 
they  had  had  about  pride  of  race. 

THE  TRANSITION 
XI.  10 — 32. 

Shem    (reputation)     100    (son)      500    (lived) 

Arpachshad   (heals)    35  403 

Shelah    (rejection)     30  403 

Eber    (one  that  passes)    34  430 

Peleg    (division)     30  209 

Reu    (his  friend)    32  207 

Serug  (a  branch)    30  200 

Nahor  (a  nostril)    29  119 

Terah   (to  breathe)    70 

Abraham 

Nahor 

Haran 

The  change  from  one  form  of  teaching  to  another  was 
made  by  means  of  another  of  these  genealogical  tables.  The 
death  column  is  left  out,  but  otherwise  it  opens  like  the  for 
mer  one  and  goes  on  in  the  same  way  until  Peleg  (division) 
is  reached,  when,  as  shown  by  the  change  in  the  age  numbers, 
a  break  is  made.  Down  to  that  name,  the  interpretation  is 
the  same  as  in  the  previous  table;  the  meaning  of  the  son's 
name  showing  the  means  used  in  carrying  out  the  new  sys 
tem  of  rules,  and  the  number  of  years  the  father  afterwards 
lived  symbolizing  the  result.  Peleg's  name  is  therefore  put 
to  a  double  use;  first  to  denote  the  plan  that  was  then  being 
tried  of  separating  the  bad  from  the  good,  and  secondly  to 
mark  a  break  in  the  interpretation  of  the  table. 

The  names  that  follow  are  still  those  of  imaginary  beings, 
but  instead  of  the  son  affecting  the  father's  life  as  before,  the 
father  is  continued,  as  is  usually  the  case,  in  the  son,  so  that 
those  begotten  of  Terah  (to  breathe)  were  real  men,  having 
had  breathed  into  them  the  breath  of  life. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THEIR  OWN  RECORDS 
XH.  1  to  the  End. 

To  quicken  their  national  life,  to  knit  them  together,  uplift 
and  fill  them  with  a  noble  pride  of  race,  to  encourage,  guide 
and  strengthen!  them,  a  number  of  extracts  from  their  own 
history  were  next  given  them.  In  these  they  were  taught 
about  the  great  treasure  of  the  race,  the  promise  of  God  to 
Abraham,  and  therefore  to  themselves  through  him;  that  they 
were  to  be  a  great  nation,  blessed  of  God  and  famous;  a  source 
of  blessing  to  all  the  families  of  the  earth.  As  their  great  an 
cestor  was,  so  were  'his  children  to  be.  By  the  example  which 
he  set,  they  were  taught  to  give  way  rather  than  have  strife 
with  their  brethren;  and  to  be  noble  and  defend  the  weak 
without  reward  or  gain.  As  for  their  own  bondage  in  Egypt 
those  extracts  taught  them  to  look  upon  that  not  only  as 
God-sent,  but  also  as  an  assurance  that  the  land  of  promise 
would  also  be  theirs. 

With  the  lessons  on  the  high  calling  of  the  race  went  warn 
ings  against  failings  to  which  people  living  the  lives  of  slaves 
were  prone.  They  were  warned  against  self-seeking,  against 
envy  and  revenge,  against  breaking  their  marriage  laws  and 
customs,  and  above  all  against  that  great  slavish  vice  of  un- 
truthfulness.  With  wonderful  vividness  the  growth  of  a  lie 
was  set  'before  them:  how  Abraham  marred  his  great  faith 
by  a  half-lie,  getting  Sarah  to  leave  out  the  fact  that  she  was 
his  wife  and  say  that  she  was  his  sister;  how  Isaac,  his  son, 
ir  like  circumstances  told  a  whole  lie;  and  how  dreadfully 
Isaac's  son,  Jaco'b,  lied  to  him  and  broke  up  the  home.  As 
for  Jacob  'he  could  not  believe  a  word  that  his  own  sons  said. 

But  always,  in  every  part  of  the  extracts,  they  were  taught 
of  God's  unfailing  care  for  their  race.  In  spite  of  sins  and 
shortcomings  He  was  ever  watching  over  them,  shielding, 
guiding,  helping  them;  the  climax  of  His  goodness  being  the 
salvation  of  the  race  by  His  guidance  of  the  life  of  Joseph, 
the  man  who  passed  away,  so  sure  of  their  release. 

Their  actual  deliverance  from  bondage  was  so  marvellous 
an  example  of  God's  watchful  care  of  the  race  and  of  the  truth 
of  His  promise  to  Abraham,  that,  if  it  had  already  taken  place, 
closing  these  lessons  with  Joseph's  death  would  have  been  a 
kind  of  anti-climax.  The  book  was  evidently  written  before 
that  deliverance;  and  probably  before  Moses  actively  put  him 
self  forward  as  their  head;  seeing  that  when  he  'began  to  do 
so,  he  supposed  that  they  understood  that  God,  by  his  hand, 
was  giving  them  deliverance.  Acts.  VII.  25. 


